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SOCIAL UPHEAVAL 


LOSS OF VALUES “JUNGLES” 


LOSS OF IDENTITY 


Roots of delinquency 


‘t is difficult to assess the actual extent of juvenile delinquency. 
some say the rate has not increased, but that the larger popu- 
ution has resulted in a greater amount of delinquency. The 
police, officials of juvenile courts and correctional and rehabili- 
ative centers report marked increases in the numbers of young 
fenders. Only staunch optimists could hold to the belief that 
elinquency rates have not outstripped the increase in the pop- 
lation. The most reliable statistics indicate that since 1950 

-ime has increased roughly three times as fast as the popula- 
on. 

Today, in the United States there are over 1,700,000 children 
ith delinquency records. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
sports that the majority of all major crimes are committed by 
ersons under 21 years of age. Considering the vast social and 
bonomic changes that have taken place in the United States 
ince World War II, it is fortunate that delinquency is no 


y Richard W. Boone, Director, Program for Detached Workers, Young Men’s Chris- 


n Association of Metropolitan Chicago. 
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greater. This nation has shifted rapidly from one of farms, vil- | 
lages and towns to one of gigantic metropolitan centers. Thou- | 
sands upon thousands of Negroes and Caucasians from the South 
have crowded into northern cities. What happens to their roots? | 
Who nourishes their human needs in the huge, impersonal 
world of the city? What happens to the children? 

These great migrations continue, and the problems of human 
adjustment are compounded. Extensive change in a social fabric 
always entails great suffering. Crime and delinquency represent 
only a part of the total price paid for these human readjust- 
ments. Other payments include high rates of separation and 
divorce, chronic alcoholism, mental illness. 


Social conditions have improved 


Consideration of the great social problems of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century England reveals the huge strides that so- 
ciety has taken to meet the human problems of an industrial 
age. The response of London, Manchester and Birmingham to 
vast population movements should be reviewed and compared 
to those of our presently expanding urban centers. The plight of 
London chimney sweeps in the early days of the Industrial Rev- 
olution stands as a classic example of inhumanity: 


Many of the early chimneys were less than a foot square inside. 
Children were taken at three or four years of age—and fre- 
quently stolen—for this work. They were pushed up through 
chimneys, often while still hot. Many were burned to death, lost 
inside flues, or smothered. Of course permanent disfigurement or 
loss of eyesight was commoner than death outright. Tuberculosis. 
was a very usual result of chimney-sweeping. Running sores due 
to abrasions, infection, and lack of care were all but universal. 
The hardiest child could not get used to the work for many 
months. These unfortunates were treated practically like animals, 
having their food thrown to them and often going unwashed for 
years. Some firms cynically advertised “small children for small 
chimneys.”! 


It is small wonder that stealing was infinitely more tolerable 
to many unfortunate children than other types of labor. Today, 
our protective laws and social services provide a better life ever 
for the lowliest workers. 


1Harry Elmer Barnes: An Economic History of the Western World. Nev 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937, p. 320. ‘ 
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CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 

‘Our alarm over rising delinquency rates must be tempered by 
‘storical perspective. No civilization has yet escaped paying a 
zavy price for such vast social changes. 
fHistorical perspective is small comfort to those whose lives 
se affected by problems of delinquency. Referring to eighteenth 
cd nineteenth century England gives no solace to the police- 
an, the court worker, or the aggrieved property owner. The 
coblem of delinquency has no past or future to a mother sob- 
ing before a judge as her boy is sentenced to a state reforma- 
ry; to a youth beaten and horribly cut in a teenage gang war; 

a young woman raped at knife-point by a boy of sixteen. It 
iterribly present! 


CE 


entity is lost 


““T just couldn’t keep up with him,” says the woman sobbing 
»fore the judge. When asked about her son’s arrest for riding 
a stolen car, she said: “He got in with the wrong crowd. He’d 
ave home early and return late. Nobody knew where he was.” 
‘In her way the mother is telling us that living in a big city 
ten means loss of identity. Her son leaves the house and 
-ops into the unknown. The neighborhood does not know he is 
aving. Other neighborhoods are unaware of his coming. His 
obility and anonymity increase because he travels by car. No 
1e can tell this woman what her son is doing. The boy and his 
other have lost contact with each other, which later will be 
newed by the police. The metropolis has lost the safeguards 
common identity, simple structures of communication, and 
e resultant informal sanctions that are found in closely knit 
aller communities. . 
Anonymity seems to be one of the marks of the metropolis. 
ch day, going to and coming from work, how many persons 
es the city dweller see whom he doesn’t know and will never 
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know? How does this influence what he says and does? How 
many adults live in that tenuous half-world, where they dangle 
now and again on the verge of the illegitimate act, where the 
line between desire and fulfilment is drawn only by circum- 
stances? How often does the man away from home leap over} 
the wall, once his anonymity is established? Much organized 
crime is built on the premise that lack of identity will destroy 
the constraints in man. Many adults identify their out-of-bound 
forays as “letting off a little steam,” or “cheating a little.”’ In 
kids it is called delinquency. 


Jungles exist within the city 

A boy beaten and slashed by rival gang members refuses our 
suggestion of aid. He says: "Leave me alone, I'll get ’em. Pll 
handle this by myself.” He is really telling us there is a jungle 
where he lives and a code of conduct from which he does not 
dare to deviate. Deep within the metropolis is a jungle where 
youths exist in armed camps, where even if you can identify 
your assailants you don’t report them to the police. The in- 
juries of the boy become those of his gang and the gang does 
not rest until the score is evened. Thus ‘“‘rep” is maintained; and 
the “Golden Aces” or the “Royal Saints” or the “Vice Lords,” 
or whatever their little world is called, keep their name un- 
tarnished. For those living in it, that world is terribly real, 
immediate and total. 

As adults, we think that teenage rumbles are a part of an- 
other world. We feel removed and secure in our distance. Yet, 
there is an adult jungle in our cities, and we live much closer 
to this jungle than most of us know or care to admit. The ranks 
of organized crime help to populate it. It spills over into the 
“legitimate” world. Its overseers live quietly in our most fash- 
ionable suburbs. 


Individuals are alone in the multitude 


And what about the youth in the county jail, awaiting trial 
for the rape of a young woman? The boy is sullen and with- 
drawn. He is suspicious of our motives in speaking with him 
More than anything, he is afraid. He feels completely lost. How 
could he have committed this act?, he asks himself. The news 
papers call him a sex fiend—a punk who should be put away 
for good. He tells us he doesn’t know why he did it. He sa 
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something just came over 
him. He is ashamed, terribly 
ashamed. He tries to hide it 
behind his sullenness, but 
cannot. He wants to kill 
himself. Already the other 
inmates call him a “psycho.” 
What terrible conflicts rage 
under the surface of this 
boy? Now that the act is 
done, how many times does 
he die each day? In his cell 
at night he cries, trying 
hard to muffle his sobs. 

This boy, this punk, this 

fiend, is calling for his 
other. And over and over again, he asks: ‘‘Why didn’t some- 

»dy stop me? Why don’t they just kill me and get it over with?” 

Looking more closely, we see that this boy has been alone, 
rribly alone in our city. He was alone with a revolting family 

»ndition—a mother who brought men friends to the house and 

‘father who could escape only with alcohol. As the boy grew 

-S emotions became horribly twisted, but the city had no time 

‘r him. It had no time to look behind dirty walls into the pri- 

ate filth of its tenements. All its energies were consumed in 

eeting the crises which flowed through its service and wel- 

_re agencies. When a perceptive but overworked schoolteacher 

sed an impending tragedy, substantial contact could not be 

.ade with the child guidance center. The mother didn’t coop- 

rate and failed to keep her appointment for an interview. Case 

umber 1187-C was lost in the rush. And finally this twisted 
ick of dynamite exploded. In the darkness, in an automobile, 

_a crowded city, this little ball of twisted emotion simply ex- 

.oded. And then, with the efficiency of a well disciplined army, 

1e city awoke and took its vengeance. 

‘The youth was only sixteen. He might have exploded sooner, 
later. These twisted emotions, so influenced by circumstance, 
ow no barriers between childhood and adulthood. The ma- 
nancy may be seen at any age—in a small child, a teenager, 

man. Each may finally reach the breaking point. 


| 
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Social upheaval results in delinquency : 


The mother losing her son to a reformatory. The youth sav- 
agely mutilated and swearing his own kind of vengeance. The 
emotionally maimed boy, waiting for the law to take its course. 
All call out to the immediacy of our crime and delinquency 
problems. Yet, in each case these lives are bound intimately to 
a great maze of forces of which the delinquent and criminal 
acts are but one expression. In such circumstances the division 
between youthful and adult worlds is much less real than we 
pretend. 

It is true that many youths caught up in the cross-currents 
of city life never become delinquents. Many youths in our city 
jungles never become members of gangs. Many who are exposed 
to miserable family lives somehow survive to take their places 
as decent citizens of the metropolis. Yet, one cannot escape the 
fact that the overwhelming bulk of our crime is urban-centered 
and is intimately related to the ongoing problems of adjustment 
of our great population centers. 


Persons are lost behind multiple masks 


How do people in the city know what the others stand for— 
even those living in the same apartment building or in the 
house next door? They don’t work together. They don’t go to 
church together. Almost nothing demands that they speak out 
together. Only rarely does an issue unite them, and then only | 
for a short time. In the larger sense, ‘‘the public” is foreign to 
the metropolis. There are publics centered around issues; but 
as issues come into prominence and then fade into the back-_ 
ground, these separate publics do likewise. 

In the city we travel through several different worlds all in 
one day, and in so doing we wear different masks. There is the 
world of our living rooms, of our bedrooms, of going to and 
coming from work, of our offices and business relationships, of | 
Sunday mornings in our churches. _ 

Where are common values in this maze of masks and conflict- 
ing interests and not so_visible power structures? What happens | 
to the old common set of rules for doing things; the rules that 
each man could be judged by? We find that values useful in 
one world are not appropriate to another. Idealism does not 
long survive under such traumatic circumstances. 


ole of the father is blurred 


‘Our children watch and are confused. For the youngster it 
ecomes increasingly difficult to see what his father stands for, 
‘understand how one is supposed to grow up and learn to act 
‘<e aman. Which mask is the man? 
‘The son of a farmer recalled how he watched his father plow 
2Ids. Often as a boy he had stood to watch him walking behind 
ae plow, turning furrows. Now and then, at the end of a strip, 
ae boy would hand his father a flask of cold water. The man 
‘cank and handed the flask back to the boy. Again the father 
rnewed the task of turning the earth; and the boy would 
zatch. Nothing was said, but the boy saw the face of a man 
iid the work of a man, and it was his father. 

How different it is for the youth of the metropolis. Often the 
ither works far away from home. The office, the factory, the 
bb are in another world. Seldom does the boy see his father at 
rork. From house talk he learns that his father is an assembly 
me checker, or an automobile salesman, or a business executive, 
> an accountant. But what does this mean to a child? How does 
itis help him to grow up? As the adults strive for survival, the 
nildren are left with inadequate role models. 


PERSPECTIVE FOR THE FUTURE 


_As we look at the tremendous social and: economic adjust- 
sents going on, is it difficult to understand that phenomenon 
thich we so inadequately describe as “delinquency”? We are 
manding tremendous changes of our people. Mountain folk 
rom the valleys of the Cumberland take their places on the 
eeming north side of Chicago. Negroes from the cotton fields 
* Alabama take up new lives in Detroit. Puerto Ricans from 
agar cane fields help to fill up the tenements of New York. The 
sagnitude of these processes almost overwhelms us. 
Periodically, we must step back and review our current prob- 
/ms in the light of recent history. We gain new hope by re- 
.embering the gains in social welfare during the past hundred 
ars. We remember that not long ago the idea of government- 
sed security hardly existed. We take heart that legislation 
s been passed to protect women and children from excessive 
dustrial demands. Despite their inadequacy, we are building 
w structures of social service. 


ee 


Preventing juvenile delinquer 


ec 

Deincuency prevention” is a term with various meanings. To! 
some, it includes every sort of activity designed to promote thes 
sound development of all children, from better education 
through slum clearance to anything that contributes to social | 
justice. To others, it means the identification of the potential} 
delinquent yet unknown to the law, and preventive intervention 
calculated to avoid his future delinquent behavior. To still 
others, the term means the avoidance of the continuation, repe- 
tition, or aggravation of the delinquent behavior of those al- 
ready known to have offended against the law. 

Dealing with known delinquents lacks much of the emotional 
appeal either of efforts to remake major aspects of social living 
or to predict the future delinquents and offer help calculated to 
“head off” delinquent careers. But it is basic to prevention. Of 
all discernible groups within the child populations, the one most 
certain to produce the highest proportion of future offenders is 
that made up of youngsters already known to our police, courts, 
and correctional programs. For example, the few available care- 
ful studies of the later careers of juvenile court and training- 
school children report 60, 70, and even 80 per cent of them as 
again becoming offenders after their adjudication or releas 


By Charles H. Shireman, Assistant Professor, School of Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago. 
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iole of Government 


om custody.' Today’s known delinquents constitute the “hard 
re” of tomorrow’s youthful and adult lawbreakers. 


overnment agencies of juvenile correction 

‘Society assumes fearful power over the lives of the children 

nown to police, courts and training schools. We require these 

sencies of government to assume for varying periods of time 

most complete power of decision over the daily lives and 

‘tures of the children involved. We must not, then, blame the 

\ildren for the results of the use of this power. These rather 

ightening responsibilities are shared by a complex network 
agencies and services at various governmental levels, in- 

uding: 

¥@ Police and other law enforcement agencies, usally the re- 

jonsibility of local government. 

1@ Detention care, often a county but sometimes a city respon- 

pility. 

1¢ Juvenile courts and their associated probation departments, 

ually county but occasionally city operations. 

'@ Correctional institutions, usually the responsibility of state 

\vernments. 

1¢ Parole services, usually provided by the states. 


ae 
| Herbert Bloch and Frank T. Flynn: Delinquency—The Juvenile Offender in 
herica Today. New York: Random House, 1956, p. 40. 
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Role of the Federal Government 


While some juvenile offenders are processed in federal courts, — 
the Federal Government’s most important role in delinquency | 
control lies in the setting of standards and in the provision of 
leadership. We will never—and probably never should—have > 
one juvenile correctional system in the U.S.A. We have several | 
thousand separate systems, some of comparatively high stand- : 
ard, many woefully weak. Fundamental changes in state and 
community programs come slowly. In public assistance and in 
public health, federal leadership and grants-in-aid have brought : 
tremendous progress. Beginning efforts have been made in ee 
provision of such leadership in juvenile correction. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has in recent years established its small bull 
well-staffed and capable Division of Juvenile Delinquency Serv- 
ice which, in cooperation with national voluntary agencies such 
as the National Probation and Parole Association, has given 
invaluable help in the development of standards for police, 
juvenile court and correctional institutions. Now pending in 
Congress are House Bill 3464 and Senate Bill 964 calling for 
grants to state and local governments for training, research and 
demonstration projects in delinquency control. Such action is 
long overdue. 


CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES 


In the meantime, each element of the juvenile correctional 
system is confronted with major problems. In none of them 
have we succeeded in putting to full use presently available 
knowledge of the ways in which: 
society might best protect the 
future lives of juvenile offenders. 


Police services 


The police make the first and 
basic decisions as to the treat- 
ment of the apprehended delin- 
quent. The impression they make upon the youngster will to a 
large degree determine his attitude toward the community’s 
interest in helping him find an acceptable place in society. 

In order to perform their function, police officers need under- 
standing of children’s behavior, skill in handling children, anc 
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norough knowledge of community resources. This means spe- 
cal training. Acceptable standards call for each city with a 
jopulation of more than 25,000 to have a special unit of trained 
‘ivenile officers. In 50 per cent of 611 jurisdictions responding 
» an inquiry on this subject no such unit existed.’ 

In many communities special training for dealing with juve- 
ile offenders is not available. Too many policemen still handle 
celinquent youngsters as if they were adult criminals, tending 
» “muss them up and move them along’—frequently toward 
‘scidivism and adult crime. 


cetention of juveniles 


Each year in the United States over 100,000 children from 
yen to seventeen inclusive are held in adult jails pending 
idjudication or other action. Most jails in which they are de- 
ailed are rated by the Federal Bureau of Prisons Inspection 
-ervice as unfit for the detention of adult offenders!* No better 
atroduction to a life of crime could be provided. 

Further, a large proportion of these children should never be 
-etained in the first place. Pending adjudication, they should 
-e released to parents or other temporary disposition made un- 
ass security detention is necessary to protect them or the com- 
aunity. Normally, the number of such children detained should 
ot exceed 20 per cent of the total number of children referred 
nn delinquency charges to the juvenile court. In actual prac- 
ice, detention rates of 50 per cent or more of such children 
‘re frequent. 

Many detention homes are understaffed, over-crowded, with- 
‘ut vital clinical services, and unable properly to supervise and 
counsel with inmates. To make the problem more severe, in 
nost jurisdictions the detention facility is also used for the 
helter of dependent, neglected, abandoned and mentally handi- 
lapped children, who by no stretch of the imagination require 
are in an institution designed for serious delinquents. Here is 
problem crying for public attention. 


'3 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, U. S. Children’s Bu- 
u: Police Services for Juveniles. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 

ffice, 1954, p. 67. : 

3 National Probation and Parole Association: Standards and Guides for the 

etention of Children and Youth. New York: National Probation and Parole 

ssociation, 1958, p. Xv. o 
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Juvenile courts and probation services 


The basic philosophy upon which the juvenile court functions 
is one of individualized justice. This involves recognition of the 
individuality of the child before the court, of deviant behavior 
as symptomatic of problems within the life and environment of 
the child, and of the necessity of adapting treatment to the indi- 
vidual and personal needs of the offender. Protection of society 
remains paramount, but it is recognized that this goal is best 
achieved by the rehabilitation of the child. 

The National Probation and Parole Association has suggested 
a set of eight standards which should be met if the court is to 
fulfill these responsibilities: * 


e Exclusive jurisdiction over children. . . . Jurisdiction over 
adults in children’s cases. 


e A judge chosen for his sympathetic understanding of children 
and parents. 

e Private, friendly court hearings. . . . Informal, non-criminal 
procedure. 


e A sufficient number of professionally trained probation work- 
ers, both men and women. 


e Facilities for physical examinations and for psychiatric study 
of problem children. 

e A well-equipped detention home or selected boarding homes 
for the temporary care of children. 


e An efficient recording and statistical system. . . . Adequate 
clerical help. 


e-Cooperation with other agencies. . . . Community support 
through interpretation to the public. 


Unfortunately, very many juvenile courts lack these minimum 
resources. Rarely is a juvenile court judge specially elected as 


such. An inadequate probation staff is a common handicap. The ~ 


probation officer provides the diagnostic investigations upon 
which sound disposition rests. He serves as the supervisor and 
counselor of the child placed on probation, assisting him and 


: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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; 


his family in finding constructive rather than destructive solu-_ 


tions to life problems. Yet, in very many jurisdictions he carries 


4 Quoted in Herbert Bloch and Frank T. Flynn: op cit., p. 413. 
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aseloads so far above recommended standards as to make pro- 
vation service available in little more than name only. Only 
bout 10 per cent of the nation’s officers have the graduate 
saining in social work which is recommended for the job and 
aany have no training in any of the social sciences. 

Both the court’s and the community’s treatment services are 
ften so limited as to mean that the child may frequently be 
‘ven diagnostic study but rarely the treatment that he needs. 
nevitably, this results in many children’s returning to court— 
rhere, ultimately, they will be punished because they did not 
‘et well because of the lack of treatment! 


Training schools and parole 


In recent years there have 
been two major develop- 
ments in the provision of 
correctional institutional 
care. One is the increasing 
tendency to group and co- 
ordinate all the state’s cor- 
rectional institutions under 
one department. Juvenile 
courts then commit children to the department rather than to 
jdividual institutions. The child is received at a reception and 
iagnostic depot and a plan of care developed after careful 
iagnostic study of his particular needs. 

A second important trend is that toward the development of 
he small, unwalled and unfenced facility such as the forestry 
amps pioneered by California. Here, in distinction to the more 
sual mass-care program, one finds the constructive occupation 
wards, and the close personal relationships between ward 
nd staff which are essential to rehabilitation. 

In other respects, developments have been more gradual. 
lost of our training schools possess outwardly beautiful, spot- 
essly clean plants. Many have progressed toward a treatment 
philosophy. But many are overcrowded, understaffed, without 
srofessional services and forced to rely almost exclusively upon 
egimentation and repression as treatment techniques. Children 
eleased from them frequently go back to the same situations 
hat produced their deviant behavior in the first place. Parole 
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services suffer from the same inadequacies as do those of pro- 
bation. 

This, then, is, in brief, the uneven, sometimes hopeful, often | 
discouraging picture of our struggle to prevent the continuation ~ 
of delinquent careers. | 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY BEFORE 
DELINQUENCY OCCURS 


Preventive intervention by governmental agencies before de- 
linquency occurs is still in its infancy. Many approaches have | 
been tried, but usually on a comparatively small scale and with | 
little evaluation of success or failure. 


Youth commissions 


Probably the outstanding governmental program to date in 
this area is that carried out by the New York City Youth Board, 
with the aid of state funds. Here, in high-delinquency commu- — 
nity areas imaginative programs have been developed for the © 
early identification of the potential delinquent, the mobilization 
of community assistance for him and his family, and the pene- 
tration and influencing of the delinquent street gang. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the provision of casework and counseling © 
services to children and families who usually resist offers of 
such help because of a sense of guilt and shame at their own 
failure, a long history of negative relationships with all instru- 
mentalities of organized society, and severe personal and social 
problems. j 


In Chicago, a new Commission on Youth Welfare is just be- 
ginning to function. It is charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping services somewhat similar to those of New York plus 
others which will offer intensive leadership in efforts to improve 
the quality of community life in disorganized, high-delinquency 
neighborhoods. 

Large-scale efforts such as these, aimed directly at delin- 
quency control are still rare, however. Pending their further 
development, the major governmental agencies in a position to 
intervene before delinquency occurs are the school and the 
public welfare department, 
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thools can help prevent delinquency 

Beyond its function of providing ever 
atter basic education to all children, the 
thool is in a particularly good position to 
dentify the child with emerging social ad- 
astment problems. It can use its own re- 
nurces for special assistance in helping such 
nildren make better social adjustments 
rough the school experience; and can as- 
est the child and family in making maximum use of other com- 
nunity resources. 

Such efforts require, in addition to alert and dedicated teach- 
ag and administrative staffs, an alert corps of child guidance 
sersonnel, school social workers or home visitors, school nurses 
nd other medical personnel, and other specialists. Where such 
sssistance is not available, the community’s efforts to control 
selinquency are impeded. 


ublic welfare departments 


Another major governmental resource in the prevention of 

-elinquency is the public welfare department. Poverty does not 
-ecessarily breed delinquency, but the child who is grossly dis- 
-dvantaged in comparison with his peers by reason of inade- 
juate family income may express his frustration in rebellion. 
“he fatherless child whose mother is unable to provide ade- 
juately for him except by leaving the home to secure employ- 
nent may, out of unmet need for parental supervision, guidance 
ind example, become the delinquent child. The struggle for re- 
ief budgets which will make possible decent living, against 
unreasonable eligibility requirements such as those based on 
ong residence in the same area, and for an adequate and trained 
taff is also the struggle for the control of delinquency. 
_ The prevention of delinquency is an enormous and compii- 
ated problem, the responsibility for which cannot be assigned 
o any one group, profession, or institution of government. It is 
he responsibility of many of these and of society and of each 
? its members. The degree to which we measure up to this 
esponsibility may well be an indication of the ultimate sound- 
ess of our social order, 
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Preventin 
The role 
of the 

Church | 


The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency is both dramatic and 
staggering. It is a national prob- 
lem and one in which most people are personally involved. It is 
a mirror which reflects most vividly the cultural ills of our 
times: loss of moral standards, the unnatural emphasis upon 
conformity, preoccupation with the twin gods of sex and security. — 


Validity of lay opinions 

Other life-and-death problems require expert knowledge be- 
fore a reasoned opinion can be expressed. It is not ‘so with juve- 
nile delinquency. Everyone seems to have an opinion about it. 
The delinquent is very often “my own child,” ‘my best friend’s 
child,” or ‘‘that boy down the street that I held in my arms 
when he was a baby.” While lay opinions about delinquency 
may be naive, the people expressing them are so deeply in- 


By J. Archie Hargraves, Minister, Nazarene Congregational Church, Brooklyn, New 
York; and one of the founders of the East Harlem Protestant Parish. 
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enile delinquency 


slved that what they say often rings with greater truth than 
we opinions of the experts. 

The experts have the problem of formulating general conclu- 
sons that can be used to deal with the problem but they know 
ttle of the specifics that are required for prevention. Laymen, 
saving agonized through personal situations, are provided with 
ne means of making a creative contribution to prevention, but 
save formulated few general conclusions. j 


south and the church 


The question is: What institution is so intimately involved 
ith people over a broad enough area that it can help meet the 
rroblem of delinquency? 

The answer is the church. It is a universal fellowship made 
~p of people who respond in faith to God and all that he has 
“eated. The church, however, includes churches which are not 
tually involved in the lives of the people around them. 
Hhurches may or may not be involved intimately enough with 
»oungsters to have an insight concerning the delinquency prob- 
»m. Their involvement with the adults of the neighborhood 
aay be so slight as to make no impact upon them. For the 
thurches to be a leaven, their yeast must first be in the dough. 
_ Most churches have small groups of relatively well disciplined 
joungsters who may have only incidental relation to the great 
nasses of young people of their respective communities. The 
tire aggressive and even the genuinely creative youngsters 
nay be outside the youth group of the church. Certainly the 
rgest group in any community and the most fertile seed bed 
r delinquency are the “Limbo” youngsters. These are seldom 
und in church or in any organized group other than the school. 
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‘Timbo” youngsters are those who are confused and unsure 
as to their direction. They are unusually sensitive to pulls and 
pushes from all directions and belong to fighting gangs because 
they were once told: “You are now a member of the Flaming 
Arrows.” Seven out of ten members of a fighting gang are in 
this category; only three know what they are doing and are 
aggressive about it. The “Limbo” youngsters refuse to “chicken- 
out’? because of social pressures by their peers. In short, many ~ 
youngsters who become delinquent do so not because they are 
bad, but because they were told to conform. 


TEENAGERS SPEAK ON THE CHURCH AND DELINQUENCY 


During the past summer, I worked with a group of 65 young- 
sters carefully selected to reflect all types of teenagers in a 
typical city neighborhood. The group included the gifted, the ~ 
aggressive, the disciplined, the churched, the delinquent, and 
the “Limbo” youngsters. 

Jobs were secured for 52 members of the group in the belief 
that a job constitutes the most relevant point of contact that a 
teenager can make with the world. 

The group met after work for three evenings a week for two- 
hour sessions. Members threshed through the question: What 
can the churches do to prevent delinquency and how should 
they proceed? I saw each teenager at least once every day indi- 
vidually, visited him on his job, and saw his parents at least 
once a week. 

This group now submits its answers as to what the church can 
do in preventing juvenile delinquency. It thinks it has some 
fresh and unusual slants. These are answers from teenagers 
themselves, carefully clarified through discussion and specific 
training in Christian faith and community responsibility. Most 
members of the group were not active members of any church 
prior to the program. Very few had any inkling as to the depths | 
and dimensions of Christian faith. Fewer could see how the 
church was relevant to their needs and demands. Most were in 
the romper stage of religious development. But in the process of 
asking one question all summer and considering its relation to 
all their concerns, something happened to them. Nearly all are 
better prepared to become community and church leaders than 
the usual adult upon whom such a leadership role falls. 

The one advantage that teenagers have over adults in delving 
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ato the problem of delinquency is 
his: they are a first-hand source of 
nformation, a repository of specific 
rnowledge. They are a source of in- 
ight that can neither be discounted 
aor sloughed off easily. 

Interestingly enough, once the jobs 
aad been secured, this group did not 
ttart with their problems and move to 
answers in terms of Christian faith, 
jut took the opposite approach. 


Christian faith: the teenager's key to understanding 


The members of the group wanted to know about God and 
what he is doing; and what it is that the church is supposed to 
do. They found it thrilling to ascertain the immensity of the 
yniverse that God has created. They realized the need for a key 
which would interpret all that was happening to them. They 
wanted to know who they were, to establish their identity. They 
said that they saw the mission of the church as that of helping 
youth to find out where they came from, where they were going, 
and what they were to do here and now. They were beginning 
co get a basic understanding of themselves, the world they live 
sn, and the God who created, sustains, and redeems them. In 
offect, they said: 

“This is so thrilling and challenging: it meets my needs so 
uch better than having fun and playing games.” 

“We want something to get our teeth into. Why is it that 
hurch people think they have met our needs by planning only 
for our recreation?” / 

“Why is it that churches don’t take more time to explain God | 
‘and the thrilling adventures of Christian faith to us? This prob- , 
Jem is the most challenging that I have met.” 

The method of sharing in the group was a free and easy one. 
(Each person talked about anything he wished: his job, his teen 
acquaintances, relations with adults, personal encounters with 
gangs, experiences at the youth house of detention which they 
called “the Hotel.’ These subjects were treated with two foci in 
mind: what the church can do to prevent juvenile delinquency 
and the responsibility of each teenager for making his com- 
munity what it is. 
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Other teenagers need the excitement of Christian faith 

Members of the group agreed that the primary need was 
to convey the excitement they found in Christian faith to the 
teen population of the immediate community. 

“Teenagers are looking for that which will make sense, with 
which they can identify; and this is it. This is not radishes and 
salad; this is the meat and potatoes for which we have been 
so frantically searching.” 

Who is to alert the teenagers? They felt that teenagers them- 
selves are the best ambassadors. This means that the church 
should be continually bringing in new youngsters not otherwise 
reached and training them as messengers to alert the teen com- 
munity. 


The need for responsibility 

The group further thought that parents and other adults 
should be alerted to the fact that teenagers wanted to come into 
their own, have their way, and develop constructive teen lead- 
ership. 

“This is why our most creative leaders go into useless anti- 


| social activity. No one wants to give us anything real and use- 
\ ful to do.” 


—— 


Much delinquency is accidental 


The group had very definite ideas as to why some of them 
became delinquents which, properly understood, would give the 
church clues as to how to prevent delinquency. 

“It-is not that we are bad. But in the hot summertime, for 
example, we have little to do but ‘horse-around’ and ‘goof-off.’ 
So we continually look for thrills. A pie truck comes by and 
stops in front of the stoop where we are sitting. Before we know 
it, someone suggests we raid it. Even without meaning to, I 
have knocked off the truck. The others get away, I get caught, 


_and am registered in ‘the Hotel’ as a delinquent.” 


Much delinquency is unplanned; it just happens. The answer 
is not merely in providing activities, programs, and facilities. 
They help; but the teenager mainly needs an understanding of 


_ himself and a close personal relationship with someone who 


cares, and can give him time and personal understanding. 
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ceed for adults who know 
eght from wrong 


The members of the group thought 
nat the teenager quoted above 
coughed off too much of his own 
esponsibility for creatively filling 
‘is time and made too much of fate. 
fhey saw that this was something 
ne church could teach him. 

The teenager came back with this assertion: “The real thing 

want more than anything else is for someone to tell me the 
iifference between right and wrong, and really mean it in 
erms of what he says and does in front of me as an example.” 

What is said here gives a clue to the teenagers’ mode of think- 
mg. Everybody lives by the image he has of himself and the 
mage other people have of him. The image comes from the pre- 
railing culture. Everyone aspires to be like some hero he has 
»sicked out as his ideal. Existing prototypes of aspiration reflect 
‘he “mad” concerns of our culture. Everybody hedges today 
ubout the question of what is right and what is wrong. The 
oarents hedge and even the church hedges as it refuses to do 
anything to discipline the members of its fellowship. 

“Timbo” youth are only reflections of “Timbo” adults. The 
‘mages they follow have little to give them that is satisfying. 
830th church and community ought to take a good look at the 
.mages they have created. Historically it has been the role of 
-he church to create valid images. The church has a very definite 
relationship to culture. It can withdraw from it, dominate it, 
mirror it, or transform it. But it cannot slough culture off un- 
thinkingly. It must understand it and do something with it. 


The church's responsibility for values 

_ While the teenagers regarded present-day cultural values as 

fin flux, they all felt that churches must assume real responsi- 
ility concerning their own scheme of values. They should dis- 

icard those that are bound to an outworn culture, struggle to 

create new ones and stand by until they are absorbed. For them 

such a task was implicit in what they were beginning to under- 

stand as Christian faith. 

Members of the group expressed it in this fashion; “Most of 
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us become delinquent out of fear and the desire to conform. 
Those of us who have been gang members were often forced 
into it. After I was whipped with a monkey-wrench, I decided 
to go along. Nowhere did I get the courage to resist the drift 
that beset me on very side. Adults set the pattern, but I am 
caught in the backwash of their sin and mistakes.” 

“Now, I see that what I thought was fate can be overcome. 
What I am beginning to understand is that I can be free. Why 
wasn’t I told this before?” 


Reflective thinking with a leader and one’s peers 


These stumbling and groping attempts to find answers to 
problems of juvenile delinquency have the sincere quality of 
personal involvement. “I am finding a satisfaction here this 
summer that I would not’have thought possible, direction that 
will lead me out of the morass in which I find myself. For the 


first time I have done reflective thinking about a problem with ~ 


which I am genuinely acquainted and followed it through with 
others like myself. 


“T now see that my problems and those of others like me in- ~ 


volve all segments of the population. I know that I have to 


play a more responsible role in the solution. I have come to 
know a new entity, the church, which can help me and others 
realize our responsibility to God and all that he has created. I 
have come to realize that the church is an adventure in depth 


which is capable of meeting the needs of those like me better | 


than any other agency. This is because it deals with the whole 
me rather than a part.” 


Help the teenager to discover his talents 


How are we as the church to keep faith with the teenager? 


We can help him to discover who he is and to find his talent.. 


Ten per cent of the youngsters in a neighborhood are endowed 
with extraordinary talent. A higher percentage of those who are 


listed as delinquents may have great talent. But where are these 


youngsters? Many of them never got over the hurdle of learning 


how to read, the liabilities of insufficient goals set by the par-_ 


ents, the curses of race and circumstance, and the bad examples 


set for them by adults. 


So here he is around each church, an outsider, needing basic 
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x0ls with which he can think and grow. 
“ere he is needing his soul stretched, 
esiring a fellowship of significance, 
ceaning, love and understanding. 

1 Here also around each church are the 
wimbo”’ youngsters who need assur- 
nee, security, and a new direction. 


REACH THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 


‘Too often the talented and the 

imbo” youngsters are not in the church. We are content with 
mall youth groups and say we are doing our part in preventing 
-slinquency. Let someone else who is better adapted work with 
ae outside youngster. He is so difficult to reach. 

But is he? Not if we determine what the contact points are. 
‘ind him a summer job. Give him a relevant problem to solve. 
celp him with his school work at points where the school fails. 
‘ind challenging jobs for him to do in the church and in the 
»ommunity. (Sixty-five teenagers knocked on doors all sum- 
ner to find out why adults were not registered to vote, and 
rrged them to use the privilege which they were denied be- 
muse of age.) Give him something constructive to do with his 
-sisure time that is as exciting as his gang ritual. Help him to 
ead and understand the Bible. Meet him at the dance. If you 
san’t get him to the church establish an outpost of the church 
‘yhere he is. 

Constantly remind him that he is a responsible citizen and 
=ader and seek his opinion on community issues other than the 
szenage one. Set a good example by acting in all matters as 
sesponsibly as you can. Give your whole church and your youth 
rroup the understanding that it has a primary mission to go 
wut and reach others. 

_ Even if he is difficult to reach, you have to reach him any- 
way. For he is the one who ultimately has the say as to whether 
ne shall be constructive or delinquent. 


| 
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book reviews 


Comparative Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency, Part I. United 
Nations, 1958, 134 pp., paper 
back, $1.00. 


The Churches and Juvenile De- 
linquency, by Robert and 
Muriel Webb. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1957, 64 pp., 
50c. 


The Shook-Up Generation, by 
Harrison E. Salisbury. New 
York: Harper, 1958, 244 pp., 
$4.00. 


Light the Dark Streets, by C. 
Kilmer Myers. Greenwich: 
Seabury Press, 1957, 156 pp., 
$4.00. 


Delinquency, Sickness or-Sin?, 
by Richard V. McCann. New 
York: Harper, 1957, 179 pp., 
$3.00. 


Understanding and Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency, by 
Haskell M. Miller. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958, 190 pp., 
paper back, $1.25. 


These are only a few of the 
many books written recently 
about juvenile delinquency. 
They reflect the fact that this is 
a concern of international im- 
portance. 
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Witness, for example, the first 
volume listed. It is one of five 
regional reports of a world- 
wide survey made at the re- 
quest of the Social Commission 
and the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 
It offers factual information on 
efforts made in Canada and the 
United States to care for youth 
who become delinquent. The 
other parts of this survey deal 
with Asia and the Far East, 
Europe, Latin America, and the 
Middle East. These books will 
be of value primarily to stu- 
dents of juvenile court organi- 
zation. 

The other five books are of 
special interest to people in the 
churches who want to do some- 
thing about delinquency. The 
short one by Robert and Muriel 
Webb, The Churches and Juve- 
nile Delinquency, could be used 
as a basic study guide on the 
subject. Chapters on what serv- 
ices churches can offer to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency, and 
on how to do it suggest some 
practical and positive ap- 
proaches. 

The Shook-Up Generation is 
a disturbing book, but this is 
what we need. A good portion 
of the volume tells of gang ac- 
tivities in urban communities, 
especially in metropolitan New 
York, but the author’s observa- 
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tions as a newspaper man in 
many parts of this country, and 
in Russia, are reflected in chap- 
ter after chapter. People who 
think delinquents are always 
slum brats should read care- 
fully what Salisbury has to say 
about the suburbs, and the way 
influence talks in hushing up 
publicity about the unsocial 
conduct of children in the upper 
crust of society. There is an ex- 
cellent chapter on “The Street 
Club Worker,” which describes 
techniques of “aggressive group 
work” that have been used suc- 
cessfully in several large cities. 

Salisbury is critical of church- 
es which fail to accept respon- 
sibility for community prob- 
lems, but he also says some 
nice things about church groups 
which have found ways of 
working with “shook-up” fam- 
ilies. He pays special tribute to 
Father Kilmer Myers, whose 
book, Light the Dark Streets, 
records significant programs 
earried out in Trinity Parish, in 
one of the most difficult areas 
on the lower East Side of New 
York. 

Salisbury’s conclusions are 
particularly valuable. “The 
source of the disturbance,” he 
says, “lies in the home, and in 
the community in which the 


youngster lives. . . . It starts 
with lack of love, and care, 
and attention. . . . The child 


who is cared for does not be- 
come shook-up.” Salisbury is 
critical also of administration 
proceedings in housing projects. 
He thinks that “active social 


programs to improve the house- 
keeping and family life habits 
of housing tenants” would go 
far to reduce delinquency rates. 

Professor McCann’s volume, 
Delinquency, Sickness or Sin?, 
describes some of the work done 
by Andover-Newton and Har- 
vard Divinity School students 
in a seminar on delinquency. In 
working in juvenile courts and 
settlement houses in the Boston 
area, these students “found that 
many of the delinquent youth 
whom we came to know lacked 
meaningful persons in their 
lives. Rarely had they experi- 
enced a personal relationship 
with anyone who could serve 
as an inspiration, as a model, as 
an ideal.On the other hand, 
most of the non-delinquent boys 
and girls with whom we talked 
had experienced a rich network 
of meaningful relationships 
with other people.” This book 
offers a challenge to society to 
learn new ways of helping 
people to develop whole and 
mature selves. 

The last book on our list, 
Understanding and Preventing 
Juvenile Delinquency, by Has- 
kell M. Miller, says the problem 
‘Gs largely one of juveniles in 
a delinquent society.” This vol- 
ume ought to be in every 
church library, along with the 
one by Robert and Muriel 
Webb. The last three chapters 
especially should be studied by 
every adult group in our 
churches. 

By F. NELSEN SCHLEGEL, Field 

Secretary, CCSA. 
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program planning 


PREVENTING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Juvenile delinquency in the 
U.S.A. is increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the population. 
A juvenile delinquent is not a 
child or young person who com- 
mits a crime, but one who is ar- 
rested, brought before the court 
and sentenced. According to this 
definition, about three per cent 
of our young people are delin- 
quents. Church members rejoice 
in the fact that 97 per cent of 
our youth have not been appre- 
hended by the police, but they 
yearn for the welfare of every 
young person. 


Study in the committee 


The Social Action Committee 
will want to consider: the na- 
ture and extent of juvenile de- 
linquency; its causes; methods 
of treatment and prevention; the 
situation in your community; 
and next steps for your church. 

Before it undertakes a pro- 
gram of education and action in 
the church, the committee might 
devote three meetings to a study 
of juvenile delinquency. The 
following suggestions may be 
useful: 


Meeting One: JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY AND ITS causEs. After an 
introductory statement by the 
chairman, members of the com- 
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mittee might be asked to make 
brief statements on the causes 
of juvenile delinquency and 
their relevance for your com- 
munity. Among the _ causes 
which might be discussed are: 


* Disruption of life resulting 
from the migration of families 
from the country to the city or 
from another territory or nation. 
(How are the transplanted fam- 
ilies faring in your community?) 


* Feelings of inferiority and 
frustration caused by racial 
prejudice. (Do children of your 
community bear burdens of ra- 
cial prejudice?) 


* Aloneness and loss of identity. 
(Do too many people live in too 
small an area of your town? Are 
social groupings large and im- 
personal?) 


* Lack of love, care and support 
in the family group. (Does the 
community give parents the 
help they need in fulfilling their 
responsibilities? ) 


* Poor schools. (Are children 


maimed in spirit because of 


overcrowded school rooms and 
inadequately trained teachers?) 


* Lack of membership in a group 
which can give significance to 
his life. (How many young peo- 


ple belong to the youth groups 
sponsored by the churches and 
community agencies? How many 
do not?) 


* Lack of relationships with 
adults of integrity. (Does the 
community help children whose 
parents are inadequate find 
meaningful relationships with 
other adults?) 


* Rule of the jungle. (Is the law 
of the community subverted by 
gangs and other denizens of the 
underworld?) 


* Inadequate treatment of delin- 
quents. (This cause might be 
mentioned, but discussion defer- 
red to the next meeting.) 


Meeting Two: TREATMENT AND 
PREVENTION. The children and 
young people most likely to be- 
come future juvenile delin- 
quents and adult criminals are 
those now in the hands of the 
police, the courts, and correc- 
tional institutions. Adequate 
treatment of these young peo- 
ple now would save many of 
them from a life of crime. Ask 
a judge, a parole officer, or a 
youth worker to describe the 
treatment now given young of- 
fenders in your community. This 
meeting might be combined with 
a visit to a correctional institu- 
tion. 


Meeting Three: OUR CHURCH AND 
THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Con- 
tributions which the church 
might make include: services 
offered by the church to the par- 


ents and youth of the neighbor- 
hood; volunteer services rend- 
ered by individual church mem- 
bers; and political action to 
strengthen the work done by lo- 
eal, county, state and federal 
branches of the government. The 
committee might discuss these 
contributions; select the ones 
which are of greatest relevance 
for your community; and assign 
responsibility for next steps. 


Education within the church 


After a period of study among 
its own members the Social Ac- 
tion Committee will want to find 
ways of acquainting members of 
the church with the situation 
concerning juvenile delinquency 
in your community; and suggest 
what they can do about it. The 
committee may wish to pre- 
pare a program on the subject 
for presentation at meetings of 
men’s and women’s. groups, 
youth groups, the couples’ club, 
etc. A visit might be planned to 
a correctional institution. The 
minister may wish to preach on 
the subject. 


Action in church and community 


The committee will want to 
help the church and its mem- 
bers take action to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency. Among the 
areas in which it will want to 
work are: 


Services to the parents and 
youth of the neighborhood. 
Churches will want to enlist the 
young people of the neighbor- 
hood in the kind of vital, search- 
ing fellowship which Mr. Har- 
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graves describes on pages 18 to 
25. Skilled and concerned adult 
leaders are essential. Groups 
should be provided to assist the 
parents. The facilities of the 
church may be shared with the 
community agencies. 


Volunteer work in church, 
community, and government 
agencies. Most agencies work- 
ing with children and youth 
need volunteer workers. The 
church can help by recruiting 


resources for worship 


and training adults who can give 
time to this work. 


Political action. Mr. Shireman 
describes the services which 
city, county, and state govern- 
ments should render in the pre- 
vention and treatment of delin- 
quency (pages 10 to 17). Polit- 
ical action is necessary to see 
that services of the highest 
quality are provided by the 
agencies in your area. 

—FERN BABCOCK 


REBELLION—DELINQUENT AND DIVINE 


Dr. William Kirkland, Profes- 
sor of Christian Ethics, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, has expanded the fol- 
lowing from material which he 
gave in a television series en- 
titled “The Delinquent, the Hip- 
ster and the Square.” The series 
was presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company on the 
program “Look Up and Live.” 
Kinescopes are available for 
church use from Broadcasting 
and Films, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Sentences 


Brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in 
the spirit of meekness; consid- 


ering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ. (Galatians 6:1, 2). 


Scripture 
Isaiah 1:2-4 

Hear, O heavens, and give 
ear, O earth; for the Lord hath 
spoken. I have nourished and 
brought up»children, and they 
have rebelled against me. The 
ox knoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib: but Israel 


doth not know, my people doth. 


not consider. Oh, sinful nation, 
a people laden with iniquity, a 
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seed of evil-doers, children that — 


are corrupters: they have for- 
saken the Lord, they have pro- 
voked the Holy One of Israel 


unto anger, they aré goné away 
backward. 

Reflecting on this familiar 
Biblical picture of human re- 
bellion against divine faithful- 
ness, we are led to see some of 
the same characteristics that 
mark the rebellion of the juve- 
nile delinquent. In what sense 
are we all “rebels” against God, 
and “delinquents” before his 
presence? What are some of the 
similarities and differences be- 
tween our common “rebellious- 
ness” and “delinquency” before 
God, and the juvenile’s “rebel- 
liousness” and “delinquency” 
before our society today? 


Jeremiah 1:4-10 


Then the word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Before I 
formed thee in the belly I knew 
thee ... and I ordained thee a 
prophet unto the nations. Then 
said I, Oh, Lord God! behold, I 
cannot speak: for I am a child. 
But the Lord said unto me, Say 
not, I am a child: for thou shalt 
go to all that I shall send thee. 
...And the Lord said unto me, 
Behold, I have put my words in 
thy mouth. See, I have this day 
set thee over the kingdoms, to 
root out, and to pull down, and 
to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build and to plant. 

Reflecting on this classic con- 
fession of one who at times 
wanted to rebel against God, 
but who answered the call to be 
a “rebel for God,” we ask our- 
‘selves whether the rebellion of 
Jeremiah has any pertinence for 
us as Christians today. Is there 


any sense in which we, in re- 
sponse to God’s present action, 
are “to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy and to 
throw down”? In what ways is 
this destructiveness under the 
divine mandate different from 
the destructiveness of the juve- 
nile delinquent? How can this 
similarity and this difference be 
made plain to the delinquent? 


e Feelings of the juvenile de- 
linquent which are not only 
understandable, but also right. 
Istheynot): right: 


—In wanting to discover the 
powers that lie within him, and 
in wanting to experiment in 
discovering the limits of those 
powers? 


—In wanting to protest, as a 
person, against a society that is 
becoming so massive, so highly 
organized, so artificial that it 
makes many young people feel 
little, and hollow, and unim- 
portant? 


—In expecting that life should 
at times issue forth in emotion- 
al excitement, that life itself 
should provide some “kick”? 


The good itself is becoming un- 
endurably stale and commonplace 
because it is no longer creative. 
The flatness and dullness of the 
“good” calls forth a reaction and 
leads people to imagine that “evil” 
is deeper, more poignant or pas- 
sionate. They turn to “evil” as a 


remedy for dullness. 
—NICOLAS BERDYAEV 


e Attitudes and actions of the 
delinquent that are obviously 
wrong. Is he not “wrong”: 
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—In trying to express his 
freedom, in flexing the muscles 
of his power, without any re- 
gard for who may be hurt by 
what he does? 

—In gaining his own sense of 
importance abortively, at the 
expense of injury to others? 

—In gaining his “kick” in 
such a way that he often winds 
up “trapped,” more “hemmed 
in” than ever? 


e Ways in which we are all in- 
volved in the plight and guilt of 
the juvenile delinquent. We are 
“members one of another” in 
sin as well as in redemption. 
Are not we all guilty: 


—To the extent that we par- 
ticipate in, and make our own 
contributions to, the maladjust- 
ments and derangements in our 
common life? 

—To the extent that we all 
worship the fractional gods of 
publicity, status, success-at- 
any-cost? 


e Facets of the distinctive, but 
difficult task of the Christian 
community in its mission to the 
delinquent. Is it not our calling: 


—To reach these young people 
with a vision of the moral life 
that is more daring—even more 
rebellious—than the delinquent 
has yet known? 

—To be rebels, but rebels 
with 
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—To do battle, but to do so 
against injustice? 

—To oppose, but to oppose 
the forms of entrenched evil in 
our society and in ourselves? 

—To protest, but to do so 
against the cheapening of life 
wherever it occurs? 

—To expose ourselves more 
fully to the excitement and cre- 
ativity of the divine love, and 
to the deeper dynamic of the 
divine mandate? 

—To confront these young 
people with this as a real alter- 


native to their present path to — 


self-frustration? 

—To discover with them that 
the life of the “rebel under 
God” is actually far more ex- 
citing than the lure of the evil? 


Man is essentially a being who 
rebels. This is not because he is 
perverse. It is because he is made 


in the image of God. Ultimately ~ 


he is responsible only to God. 
Therefore, he must rebel against 
anything that compromises this 
ultimate responsibility. 

—CARL MICHALSON 


> 
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